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PREFACE 


Pandit Shyamaji Krishnavarama was a great Sanskrit scholar who mastered the language at 
very young age. Swami Dayanand Saraswati was so impressed with Shyamaji’s knowledge of 
Sanskrit and Hindu shastras that Swamiji ordained him as one of his chief disciple in Arya 
Samaj movement. Although Shyamaji had very traditional and extensive education in Sanskrit 
language and Hindu or Arya dharma from a very famous Pathashala of Pandit Vishwanath 
Shastri in Mumbai, He was fortunate to learn more under the patronage of Swami Dayaanand, 
a great master of Vedas. No one ever predicted that a little boy from an economically poor 
background, who had initial education in Sanskrit would become a world famous Sanskrit 
scholar and would become a lecturer of Sanskrit at Balliol college at University of Oxford in 
England. Shyamaji’s luck struck when Sir Monier- Williams was so impressed and astonished 
to hear young Shyamaji delivering a powerful lecture in pure Sanskrit. Professor 
Monier-Williams instantly offered Shyaamaji a job as his assistant at Oxford and thereafter 
Shyamaji never looked back. Shyamaji made his name and fame at Oxford. Pandit Shyamaji 
was sent to the International Congress of Orientalists as a delegate of the Government of India 
by the secretary of state of India. Pandit Shyamaji presented and read papers on his research 
on the subject of “Sanskrit as a living language in India.” at the international congress held at 
Berlin, Germany on 14 September 1881. That was the greatest achievement of that poor and 
orphaned child shyamaji on world stage, who initially learned Sanskrit from Shri B. B. Pandya 
at his birth place Mandavi. He also read two poems in Sanskrit sent by Ram Das Sen from 
kolkota and Ramabai from Assam. 


Shyamaji made a history at the congress by emphasising his arguments against the belief of 
many orientalists that Sanskrit was the dead language. He brilliantly dismissed the negative 
belief of many western people and persuaded the orientalists that Sanskrit is still living 
language in India even after many cultural and religious invasions over centuries. He clarified 
some misconception regarding Sanskrit language including exaggerated difficulties of its 
grammar. It is a sad news and shameful and grave mistake of the government of India after 
independence that they did not declare the world’s richest language Sanskrit as their national 
language. As being a nationalist leader and Sanskrit scholar Pandit Shyamaji would have been 
the strongest advocator and supporter of Sankrit as national language of India. 


Many valuable work of Pandit Shyamaji are now lost for ever. We deemed our humble duty to 
preserve this brilliantly presented research paper for future generation of students, serious 
readers, scholars and Sanskrit language enthusiasts in the form of an e-booklet for 
educational and reference purpose as a part of our campaign to preserve promote and 
propagate the memories and work of Pandit Shyamaji Krishnavarma. We hope that the admir- 
er and lovers of Pandit Shyamaji work will definitely welcome our sincere efforts in that direc- 
tion. 


: Mr Hemantkumar Gajanan Padhya 
Hindu Swatantryavir Smruti Sansthanam 
United Kingdom 


SANSKRIT 


ALIING mane N INDIA 


BY : PANDIT SHYAMAJI KRISHNAVARMA 
BARRIATER-AT-UAW) 


Oriental Lecturer of Balliol, Oxford, 


Delegate of the Government of India 


A paper, which has for its subject Sanskrit as a Living Lan- 
guage in India“, would seem startling at the first sight on an occasion 
like this, and yet I need not apologize for introducing so curious 4 
topic, since it is necessary for various reasons that Earopean scholars 
should know exactly what position Sanskrit holds in India at the 
present day, as compared with its past history. 

Sanskrit is supposed to be dead, and many Oriental scholars 
in Europe and elsewhere call it a dead language, nay, some go 

. even further and maintain that it was never spoken generally by the 
common people. Now I must confess at the very outeet that nothing 
can be more astounding to a native of India than the statement which 
makes his sacred language devoid of life, not only in our own times 

_ but also in all ages, 

Many strange theories are afloat about Sanskrit, but none is so 
striking as that which denies even the possibility of its ever having 
been a spoken language. 


1) S. den ersten Theil der Verhandlungen p. 87. 88. 


I will endeavour to show in this paper, firstly, that Sanskrit, 
as we find it settled in the Ashtadhyayi of Panini, was a spoken ver- 
nacular at the time when that great grammarian flourished; and, 
secondly, that Sanskrit is at present extensively used as a medium 
of conversation and correspondence among learned men in all parts 
of India, from Cashmere to Cape Comorin. 

Those who advocate the theory that Sanskrit was never spoken, 
will have to show why Sanskrit, notwithstanding its immense litera- 
ture, should be debarred from enjoying the same privileges as are 
undoubtedly shared by all the ancient and modern languages of the 
world. Unless we find some substantial evidence to the contrary, 
we are bound tot reat Sanskrit like any other language, subject to 
no restrictions. Latin and Greek are considered dead languages, but 
no one doubts even for a moment that they were once spoken; this 
being the case, it is realiy difficult to understand why Sanskrit should 
be the only language deprived of the benefit of that argument. 

Let us now consider some. of the objections which are usually 
raised against the use of Sanskrit as a spoken vernacular. 

Some say that Sanskrit is an improvement on the primitive 
Prakrita languages of India, but many scholars believe that Sanskrit 
and the Prakyitas were contemporaneous, and that they were related 
to each other as sisters, since it is well known, they argue, that in 
all the ancient Natakas or dramas, the heroes speak Sanskrit, while 
the persons of lower rank express themselves in some sort of 
Prikrita. Others think that Sanskrit was invented by the Brah- 
manas with a view to keep all knowledge to themselves, ‘and that 
it was one of the many means employed by priestcraft to deceive 
the people, and in support of this theory they add that the chief 
aim of the sacerdotal class in India was to keep the people ignorant 
by discouraging the study of Sanskrit among the masses, and by 


directly prohibiting them from learning any foreign language, as it 


- may be inferred from ‘a well-known Sloka'), the meaning of which 
is that ,,zno one should repeat a word of a Yavana language, even 
though it were to save his life, and that no one should enter the 
temple of a Jaina or Buddhist even if he is attacked by an elephant”. 
Others again maintain that Sanskrit could not have been a vernacu- 
lar, for the intricacies and irregularities of its grammar, its elaborate 
and tedious compounds, and, finally, the most systematic, and yet 
artificial, rules of Sandhi or euphony, which pervade its structure, 
tend to show that it could not have been spoken generally by the 
common people. } 

Now those who hold that Sanskrit is a development of the 
Prakritas, or that the Prakritas and Sanskrit were contemporaneous 
being related to each other as sisters, labour, in my humble. opinion, 
under a serious mistake regarding the etymology of the word 
,rrakrita*. Vararuci, the wellknown author of the Prakrita-prakésa 
and Hemacandra, the celebrated grammarian and lexicographer, have 
clearly shown that the word Prakrita is derived from , Prakriti *, 
and that it is a Taddhita form with the affix ,an*.*) Now the meaning 
of the word , Prakriti“ is source or origin, and Vararuci says that 
Sanskrit is Prakriti*), or the original language from which all the 
Prakritas are derived; he gives rules for four principal Prakritas‘), 


1) Hass Qraeitarararit sae ce | 
efant merarn sft a Te Arafere ti 
2) wa wa: (Pan IV, 3, 53). 
3) wata: AHA (Prakrita-prakasa XIL, 2), 
He: Wepara (Prakrita-praksa IX, 18). 
4) ATeTUTSt (Prakrita-prakaésa I—IX). 
Qardt ( Pra-prakasa X). 
wraeyt (Pra-prakasa XI). 
Wrest (Pra-prakaga X11). 


namely, Mabarashtri, Paiddct, Magadhi and Saurseni and he has 
proved conclusively in his Prakrita-prakdéa that these Prakritas are 
entirely dependent on the Prakriti which is of course Sanskrit. -It 
ig evident therefore that Sanskrit is not an improvement on the 
Prakyitas, but on the contrary it is the source from which they all 
take their rise. | 
_ I make bold to say that there is not a single sitra or aphorism 
in the whole Ashtadhyayt which might lead us to believe that Panini 
was acquainted with any of the numerous Prakritas.. The same 
thing, however, cannot be said about Pataijali, who-flourighed many 
centuries after Panini. “The author of the Mahabhashya himself 
tells us that there are many corrupt forms of Sanskrit words, and 
he gives, as an example, the word go (cow),. which was changed to 
gavi, goni, gota, gopotalika, &c’). Pataiijali advocates.the study of 
Sanskrit grammar very earnestly, and gives many reasons why a 
thorongh knowledge of this particular subject is necessary; among 
other things, he says, that the grammar should be studied in order 
that we may not become Mlecchas, for to pronounce Sanskrit words 
incorrectly is characteristic of a Mleccha, or barbarian”). The words 
»apasabda” and “apabhransa’’*), which Patanjali frequently uses in 
his great commentary are unknown to theauthor of the Ashtadhydyi. 
Those who think that even Panini did not speak Sanskrit as aver- 


1) Wee Were wea oni: | ag wet) wifes 
USS Wat Wat Arar araafwareear sats: ti (Patajli' 
Vyakarana-mahabhashya I. 1—1). 

2) ASaTT Bear Hoe cf pier were: | TATE ATER 
4 Qfeens armies) Var | at wa aeTMT | Qa 
at HAM TIEVTAHTT i) (Patanjali’s Vyi-Mab&bhashya I. 1-1). 

3) MEtaSy aS Wlarayeraey: | ay wee 


SCAT SAATYT: | (Patafjali*s Vya-Mahabhashya I. 1~1). 


nacular, will have to encounter a new difficulty. As I have said 
above, he was not aware of the existence of any Prakyita, what 
language then did he speak? This is a question which requires 
a satistactory answer. The internal evidence afforded by his own 
grammar warrants us in saying that the language he spoke 
was Sanskyit. He gives rules both for the modern and for the 
Vedik Sanskrit, but the bulk of his Ashtidhyayi deals with the 
spoken language which he calls , Bhasha“. It is worthy of notice 
that Panini does not use the word Sanskrit at all as an epithet of 
the language the grammar of which he himself undertook to write. 
He was too modest to call his mother-tongue “perfected and adorned”, 
which sense, as we all know, is conveyed by the word Sanskrit 
(Pap. vi.1, 137)"). ; 
Now the word Bhasha, which is derived from the root ,bhash‘, 
to speak, is.very important for our inquiry here. Panini uses the 
word Bhash& (Pan. iii, 2, 108)") as opposed ‘to the primitive lan- 
guage of the Chandas, which had ceased to be spoken in his days. 
This particular term can only be applied to a spoken language, for 
it is an established fact that the modern vernaculars, such as Hindi 
and others, are known in India at the present day as Bhashas. The 
general and special rules given by Panini for accenting words in the 
Bhasha*) as differing from the Chandas would be quite useless if 
Sanskyit were not a spoken language. The same thing might be 
said about many Taddhita affixes, which occupy a prominent place 
in his work, but which can have no claim to notice in the grammar 


of an artificial language. 


1) Wagtea: Cray saw (Pan. VI. 1-187). 

2) HTATa ATTA: (Pan. Il. 2. 108), WAY Qagqrararat 
warerresteray: 1 fret qaacifeea: (Pap. IV. 3. 148—144 ae.). - 

8) faarar ararena (Pan. VI. i—181), werfta = weefa | 
fart A (Pan. VI. 1. 209—2108c.). 


It is evident from what I have stated above that the so called 
classical Sanskrit must have been a spoken vernacular at the time 
of Panini. 

As to the theory that Sanskrit was an invention of the Brah- 
mapas, who, as a matter of right, had the sole monopoly of that 
language, one can easily show that all evidence is entirely against 
it. Strange to say that some of my own countrymen entertain such 
a novel idea about Sanskrit, but I am bound to state at the same 
time that those who advocate this theory in India know as a rule 
next to nothing of their sacred language, their edacation being wholly 
after the English fashion. We should not judge of the past from 
the present state of society in India. Many superstitious customs 
and pernicious institutions, such as caste, idolatry, infant-marriage 
aad others, which were quite foreign to ancient India, characterize 
the Indians of the present day. They have undergone such a mar- 
vellous change in their habits and ways of thinking, that we cannot 
safely argue for the past from what we see now in India. It is un- 
fortunately true at present that very few Brahmanas will undertake 
to repeat a Vedik hymn, or even teach Sanskrit to a person of low 
caste, but that bigotry, I maintain, is not sanctioned by our scrip- 
tures; on the contrary, there is ample evidence in the Vedas, the 
Brébmanas, the Uphanishads, and in the Sitra works to show that 
Sanskrit was the common property of ali men without distinction 
of caste or creed. The social and religious institutions of the Indian 
Aryas, who spoke Sanskrit, were open to all persons who desired 
knowledge, and instances are not wanting where men of the lowest 
caste have risen to a most exalted position. We read in the Aitareya 
Brabmana (ii. 19), for example, that Kavasha Ailisba, who was a 


Sidra and son of a low woman’), was greatly respected for his 


1) weet 9 weet eaaraa | A Beate Tare TaT 


literary attainments, and admitted into the class of Rishis. - Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of his life is that -he, Sidra as he was, 
distinguished himself as the Rishi of some of the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda (Rig., x.30-34). It is distinetly stated in the Chandogyopanishad 
that Jabala, who is otherwise called Satya-kima, had no ,Gotra‘, 
or family name whatever (Chand. Up. iv.4); all that-we know about 
his parentage is that he was the son of a woman named Jabali, 
and that he is called after his mother; in short, his name is a ma- 
tronymic, if I be allowed to use the word. Though born of unknown 
parents, JAbala is said to have been the founder of a school of the 
Yajur-veda. Even in the Apastumba-sitra') (ii.5—10) and the 
Manu-smriti?) (x. 65) — vide Rigvedadi-bhashya-bhimik& P. 312 
by Pandit Dayananda Sarasvati-svamin; vide also ,Lecture ‘on 
caste“ by the Hon’ble Gopalaréo Hari Desamukha — we find that 
a Sidra can become: a Brahmana and Brdhmana can become .a 
Sidra, according to their good or bad deeds. There is an 
important hymn in the twenty-sixth chapter of the Sukla -Yajur- 


veda*) (xxvi.2), which commands that the Brabmanas, Kshatriyas, 


Tar: Wa: farting: seat wacetfae fa | sc. (Aitareya 
Bra. II, 19). Compare Kaushitaki Brahmana XII. 3. 

1) wareeat weet au: ws ws saad arfaafcgat 
waderder wat sft saad wad qaarea® arfruftget 
(Prapathaka I]. Patala 5. Sitras 10-11). 

2) gt arerwatafa seaqafa years | 
Wfrarertaaeea faenFwrata Ft (Manu-smriti. X. 65). 

8) wear art wemrartareag ria ser: | mETCETETIAT 
FRI Vea | ATS ATLA Frey Sara UTS gTAACE 
yureay 2 are: aywarad aTet AAG (Sukla Yajur - Veda. 


Vajas-Samhité. XXVI. 2). 


Vaiéyas, Sfdras, and even the menials of the lowest rank 
should propagate the sacred and auspicious language of the 
Vedas. ‘Such an explicit statement in our scriptures leaves 
no room for supposing that the Vedas were intended exclusively 
for the Brahmanas. Panini mentions the name of a celebrated gram- 
marian called Cakravarmana in the sixth chapter of bis Asht&dhyayt') 
(Pn. vi.1. 180); now Cakravarmana was a Kshatriya by birth, since 
he has the prescribed Kshatriya-termination at the end of his name, 
which is a patronymic’) of Cakravarman. Cakravarmana did not 
agree with Panini about a certain rule of euphony, and his opinion on 
the subject was of such a great importance that the author of the 
| Ashtadbydyi was obliged to make a special aphorism containing 
the name of that Kshatriya grammarian. 

The instances given above from ancient works cannot fail to 
make clear to everyone that Sanskrit was by no means solely mo- 
nopolised by the Brahmanas, but that it was used indiscriminately 
by all classes throughout Aryavarta. 

_As to the theory that Sanskrit could not have been a spoken 
language in consequence of its most complicated grammar, J need 
only say that it is not based on a sound argument. The very fact 
that Sanskrit abounds in exceptions and irregular forms is a pal- 
pable proof of its being spoken generally by the common people at 
one time. It is said that in some respects words are like coins, and 
‘as those coins which pass thousands of hands every day are irregular 
in shape, in the same way the words which are of commonest oc- 
curence are irregular in form and have peculiarities of their own. 


It is well known that almost all languages, both ancient and modern, 


1) && erwadaa (Pan. VI. 1. 130). 
2) m aget sae saa: (Pan. VI. 4. 170). 


have irregular forms for the words which are of frequent use, and 
Sanskrit is not by any means an exception to this general rule. 

“It ie trae that the style of some of the modern books dispels 
all belief in the efficacy of Sanskrit as a means of Communication; 
it is also true that no one can possibly. understand all at once what 
is expressed in the following manner: — 

firey sta at sf faa fereivfrtrcaatat | 
aatfa ayaraufaatta aria arf ar: i 
(Nalodaya-Sarga II. 12). 

We may well call this @ya@eqrat or the language of crows. 
This sort of speech is not intended for human beings to understand. 
I may add that long compounds, alliterations and gingling sounds 
_ which are too often fround in modern works are almost unknown 
in the ancient literature of India, when Sanskrit was the language 
of the common people. 

The rales of euphony, which seem artificial to foreigners, sound 
quite natoral to an Indian ear, and they therefore do not afford an 
argument against Sanskrit as a spoken language. 

Great latitude howewer is allowed in the application of the 
rales of euphony. Samhita, which term Panini uses in preference 
to Sandhi, is strictly observed in a verbal or nominal form (pada), 
in the case of a root (dhatu) and a prefix (upasarga), as well as in 
a compound (samasa), but in a sentence it entirely depends upon 
the will of the speaker’). 


1) afetave frre fren uTavater: | 
fren aaa ara a at feaqrares 1 
Vide also Pataijali’s Vydkarana Mahdbhashya on Ut: @f@ay: 
GfeAT (Pan. 1.4. 109 and theVarttika SfEATaaT Tara aeaeaara 
faa on facratsaarne (Pan. I. 4. 110). 


That Panini mentions many grammarians, and notices in detail 
the lingual usages peculiar to certain parts of India, proves beyond 
doubt the existence of Sanskyit as a spoken vernacular at the time 
when he wrote his great grammar. | 

I will now briefly state how we in India regard Sanskrit at the 
present day. In spite of all the exaggerated difficulties of its grammar, 
I venture to say that the educated classes of India can and do use 
Sanskrit as a medium of intercommunication of every kind, and I 
maintain that in one sense Sanskrit is still a living language. Tallow 
that it is not spoken generally by the common peoplein any particular 
part of India, but then I say that in a way it is spoken all over 
the country, for every city and town, nay, every village in India 
can produce Pandits who understand Sanskrit almost as thoroughly _ 
as their own vernacular. In fact, Sanskrit is a kind of ,lingua 
franca“ among learned men throughout India, and who will doubt 
its extreme convenience when employed as such? Those Oriental 
scholars who have lived many years in India will verify the state- 
ment I have made above. I know for certain that Professor Monier. 
Williams during his travels in India hardly passed a day without 
meeting some Papdits who could not talk to him in any other lan- 
guage except in Sanskrit. Dr. Bihler during the period of his pro- 
fessorship at Bombay and Pun& was obliged to speak Sanskrit 
almost every day with the SAstris of his College, while Dr. Kielhorn. 
and other Oriental scholars who are now in India have no other 
alternative but to converse in Sanskrit, when they come into contact 
with Pandits. A great deal of correspondence in Sanskrit is now 
going on between Indian and European scholars. During my stay 
in England, I have read many Sanskrit letters addressed to some 
distinguished Orientalists. Sanskrit is often the only channel of: 


communication between Eastern and Western scholars, and in support 


of this statement I cannot cite a better authority than that of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, who'in his ,Hibbert Lecturés* (p. 156) says: — 
,Of course they (those Brabmanas who uphold the sacred, traditions 
of the past) would not speak English or even Bengali. They speak 
Sanskrit and write Sanskrit, and F frequently receive letters from 
some of them couched in the most faultless language“. 

The Sanskrit odes addressed to this Congress by Raja Sou- 
rindro Mobun Tagore and Ram Das Sen afford another proof in 
favour of my argument. Few European scholars know to what 
extent we use Sanskrit among ourselves. I have friends in different 
parts of India, who cannot communicate with me in any other lan- 
guage except in Sanskrit. It was only a few months ago that Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams gave in the Athenaewm') the translation of 
a letter in Sanskrit, addressed to me by Pandit Dayananda Sarasvati 
Svamin, who at one time spoke Sanskrit even with children. I have 
met other Sannydsis at Benares, who have made a vow to talk only 
in Sanskrit and not in any other language whatever. Were it not 
for the, universal employment of Sanskrit and Hindi as vehicles of 
intellectual intercourse by the educated classes in all parts of India, 
the interchange of ideas would almost be impossible owing to the 
great number of the spoken vernaculars current in different provinces 
of that vast country; and I say this from my own experience, for 
I had the honour of delivering numerous lectures and holding dis- 
cussions in Sanskrit on social and religious subjects-in many cities 
of Western and Northern India, where my own countrymen had no 
difficulty in understanding me. 


I think I have shown clearly enough that Sanskrit was a spoken 


1) Athenaeum, October, 23, 1880. 


vernacular at the time of Panini, and that it is still spoken and 
written extensively by the educated classes in India. 

In conclusion, I thank the learned members of this Congress 
most sincerely on behalf of my countrymen and acknowledge the 
debt of gratitade we owe to the oriental scholars of Europe and 
America for interesting themselves in the literature of India and 
bringing it prominently before the notice of the civilized world. 


THE END 


SANSKRIT S THE MOTHER OF 
ALL LANGUAGES OF THE WORLD, 
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| ‘ 4 Be veh 
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